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VE Day 


To most Americans VE Day has just one meaning, that day in 1946 when victory 


Pa ll el 


was assured in Europe. But here in Massachusetts and New England recently VE 
Day has come to have a very different significance to many farmers as the day 
when their hogs became afflicted with the dreaded vesicular exanthema disease. 
We applaud the efforts of the Massachusetts Farm Bureau Federation to convince 
the legislators of the Commonwealth of the need for aid to the stricken pig farmers 
in this state. Obviously such a step is in the right direction for the protection of these 
farmers, the public and the future of the hog industry. 


Yet, the very farmers affected seemed reluctant to take certain means within 
their control to stamp out the disease. It is a well-known fact that most New England 
hogs are garbage fed and raw garbage apparently is an important source of 
vesicular exanthema infection. It is very evident, however, that hog farmers them- 
selves are opposed to cooking raw garbage before feeding to pigs. ‘It costs too 
much,” “It cannot be done because our neighbors will object to the aroma,’’ and on 
and on. They must know, however, that the Livestock Sanitary Association during 
their last annual meeting, voted unanimously to recommend the cooking of all 
garbage prior to feeding it to hogs as one way to control VE disease of swine. The 
League’s Livestock Conservation Department concurs fully with these recommenda- 
tions and has so stated on several occasions. The Nebraska Legislature passed a 
law last year making it unlawful to feed garbage to animals unless it had been 


heated to a temperature of 212 degrees Fahrenheit, and vesicular exanthama is 
being controlled in Nebraska since the enactment of this law. Rigid sanitation on 


the farm also should be practiced. 


The Animal Rescue League of Boston is interested in the problem from the stand- 
points of humane treatment and conservation. Let it not be said that we in New 
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England are backward in accepting a beneficial idea or practice, and let us be 
guided by the success of other states and regions in adopting a recognized practice 


ype 


of controlling swine diseases—the cooking of raw garbage for feeding to hogs, or 
better yet, let’s feed corn whenever and wherever possible. 


—C. E. B. 
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THE LEAGUE IN ACTION: Janice Jerrier, of Mattapan, bundles her new dog in a blanket 


and embrace as she leaves the League’s Pet Placement Department after acquiring her new pet. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE 


YEAR has passed since last the 
President was privileged to 
report to you on the activities of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston. In 
retrospect, 365 days is a long time, 
but in actuality it seems but yester- 
day that a new year began, one of 
but many in this Society’s history. It 
is now time to account for the events 
of 1952, at the same moment looking 
ahead to 1953, for our work must 
continue and expand if we are to be 
progressive and meet the day to day 
challenges which face animal pro- 
tective organizations. 

It is significant that the League’s 
activities could not be carried on 
successfully without the assistance 
and cooperation of many individuals. 
Too much credit cannot be given the 
Board of Directors who continue to 
supervise the affairs of the League 
with wisdom and devotion. Singly 
and collectively, they have unfail- 
ingly shown a willingness to assume 
the responsibilities of their director- 
ship and help in every way to further 
the ideas and ideals of this organiza- 
tion. 

Much of the same spirit of loyalty 
and faithfulness to duty is found 
among League employees who are 
called upon daily to handle cases 
special attention and 
solution, whether it be an injured 


demanding 


dog, a cat in a tree, or a horse with a 
broken leg. Whatever the circum- 
stances, it is they who are directly 
responsible for the handling, well- 


being and comfort of thousands of 
animals entrusted to the League’s 
care, a job which they do carefully 
and well. 

The League, also, is deeply grate- 
ful to the press and radio and tele- 
vision stations for generous amounts 
of publicity; to the Police, Fire and 
Health Departments of the city of 
Boston; to school officials and teach- 
ers; and especially to our many 
members, friends and supporters who 
make the continuance of our protec- 
tive efforts for animals possible. To 
one and all the League is greatly 
indebted. 

Unfortunately, only a few high- 
lights can be touched upon in a brief 
message of this nature, but perhaps 
it is significant that the first was the 
product of the energy and enthusiasm 
of a League vice-president, Mrs. 
Charles W. Phinney. Mrs. Phinney, 
who is known to some of our readers 
by her maiden name of Marian 
Harris, long interested in both ani- 
mal welfare work and dog obedience, 
graciously consented to serve as in- 
structor of a series of obedience 
classes for dogs which had _ been 
adopted from the League’s Pet 
Placement Department. The course, 
comprising six lessons, started on 
March 25th with a get-acquainted 
meeting at which Mrs. Phinney 
spoke and showed movies on the 
various phases of good dog educa- 
tion. In succeeding weeks, as owners 
and dogs became more familiar with 


basic procedures, it was not uncom- 
mon to see dogs heeling and coming 
on command. When the final lesson 
was concluded on April 29th, it was 
apparent that a real service had been 
rendered both the owners and their 
dogs. 

The President is most grateful to 
Mrs. Phinney for volunteering her 
services for this project, but the 
League is even more greatly in 
her debt for the magnificent work 
she performed as Chairman of the 
Golden Anniversary Fair, so success- 
fully staged in November. It is no 
simple task to produce this annual 
event, but the entire Fair Committee 
is to be complimented for their pains- 
taking efforts in presenting a pro- 
gram that was both attractive and 
appropriate. As Fair Manager, Clif- 
ford Boshan correlated the work of 
the Committee with necessary office 
procedures. But a special word of 
appreciation is due the Misses Eliza- 
beth and Helen Storer, who for many 
years have contributed so gener- 
ously of their time and efforts to 
assure the success of this annual 
event. 

Early in April, dog lovers across 
the nation were aroused by a United 
Press dispatch from Korea stating 
that six scout dogs who had saved at 
least three Allied patrols from am- 
bush would be destroyed when they 
were no longer useful, instead of be- 
ing sent back to the United States. 


Your President immediately dis- 
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patched a letter to the Secretary of 
the Army offering to provide a home 
at Pine Ridge for these dogs if ar- 
rangements could be made to return 
them to this country. Shortly there- 
after, a letter was received from an 
Executive Officer of the Public In- 
formation Division, Department of 
the Army, stating that no Korean 
war dogs had been destroyed and 
there were no plans to destroy any 
unless they acquired an incurable 
disease. The President believes the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 
was the only humane society to offer 
a domicile to these dogs and believes 
humanitarians will approve this ac- 
tion to provide a home for these dogs 
who braved dangers side by side 
with our American soldiers. 

A year ago the President an- 
nounced the re-modelling of the 
League’s clinical facilities. This year 
these facilities have been further 
improved with the addition of new 
X-ray and developing rooms. The 
X-ray machine is the latest model 
and can be used for radiography or 
quickly changed for fluoroscopy. ‘The 
addition of this apparatus to our 
clinic apartments is a valuable ad- 
junct to diagnosis and subsequent 
treatment of the many animal pa- 
tients examined by our doctors. 

As in years past, the League has 
been represented at various state, 
regional and national gatherings of 
humane workers. Largest and most 
important conclave was the annual 
convention of The American Hu- 


mane Association held in Boston 
with the League acting as co-host 
and entertaining the delegates for 
buffet luncheon at Pine Ridge. 
Members of the staff were prominent 
on the program and included Mrs. 
Gertrude Groezinger, Miss Harriet 
Flannery, Mrs. Miriam Smith, Earl 
E. Wentzel, George Pillsbury and 
your President. In addition, Director 
Stuart Rand served as ‘Toastmaster 
at the banquet, where our own 
Archie MacDonald received a fine 
ovation as he accepted the American 
Humane Association’s pin in recog- 
nition of his forty years of service to 
the humane cause. The League, 
also, has had several delegates at 
three other annual meetings held 
locally, namely, the New England 
Federation of Humane Societies, 
Massachusetts Federation of Hu- 
mane Societies and New England 
Livestock Conservation, Inc. Your 
President serves as a director of all 
three groups and as Treasurer of the 
latter. He also is a Director of Live- 
stock Conservation, Inc. whose pur- 
pose is to reduce and prevent losses 
to livestock on a national scale. In 
December, he was appointed Chair- 
man of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Animal Seiz- 
ure Legislation whose purpose is to 
gather and correlate materials on 
this subject and to advise and coun- 
sel humane societies faced with the 
problem. Such conferences and meet- 
ings are of immeasurable value be- 
cause they afford the opportunity to 


exchange ideas, discuss mutual prob- 


lems and strengthen the bond of 


service between animal protective 
organizations. 

In closing, it is with sincere regret 
that the President mentions the pass- 
ing of a devoted employee and 
friend, Walter F. Nickerson, who for 
twenty-one years had been the 
League’s loyal agent on the lower 
Cape. Born in Eastham and having 
lived there all his life, he had from 
early boyhood known and under- 
stood animals and their needs. His 
was a genuine love for our fourfooted 
friends and his courtesy, tact and pa- 
tience were valuable attributes in his 
work with people and animals. The 
League also lost another valued 
friend with the passing on August 
20th of Mrs. Daniel Staniford. Mrs. 
Staniford had been a vice-president 
of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston since 1921 and had shown a 
devoted interest in all its affairs. 
Their many friends will miss both 
these fine people, but they may be as- 
sured that the fullness of their lives 
brought comfort and happiness to 
those about them. 

We are now entering a new year 
—a new opportunity to do good. As 
the days and months unfold, it is up 
to each one of us to grasp presented 
opportunities and to accept the daily 
challenges which, when acted upon, 
shall, we hope, result in greater bene- 
fits to those so-called “‘lesser crea- 
tures” entrusted to our care. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
To The ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 


I give, devise, and bequeath the sum of. 


dollars, and the real estate situated at No. 


Street, in the city (or town) of 


ANNUAL REPORT OF ANIMAL SERVICE 


February 1, 1952—January 31, 1953 


O TRY AND GIVE an adequate 
“heecnes of the League’s service to 
animals over a twelve month period 
is practically an impossibility. We 
can, of course, enumerate the total 
number of animals sheltered, placed 
in new homes, returned to owners, 
treated in our clinic and collected by 
the society’s ambulances, but in so 
doing the intimate, personal touches 
that constitute the day by day events 
are, for the most part, lacking. 

One cannot read into the total 
figures the joy of a young child as his 
pet dog is returned after being given 
up as lost; or the sorrow of an elderly 
person as a loved pet is, of necessity, 
put to sleep; or the happiness which 
comes at finding a new home for a 
homeless animal. Yes! here at the 
League we see, and are a part of joy 
and tragedy. 

There are animal rescues to be 
made, livestock inspected, treatment 
and surgery to be performed and 
children and adults to be taught 
proper consideration and care of our 
so called ‘‘dumb”’ creatures. What a 
great work is ours when we realize 
the significance and importance at- 
tached to it. Perhaps a story will 
illustrate what we mean. 

It happened last summer when a 
poverty-stricken South End mother, 
supporting her family of three chil- 
dren on eleven dollars a week, was 
ordered by the municipal court to 
pay a two dollar fine for harboring an 
unlicensed dog and given twenty- 
four hours to purchase a license. 

The fatherless family could not 
possibly stretch their weekly welfare 
check to cover this new assessment. 

3ut neither could they bear to part 
with “Beany,” the faithful little 
mongrel who was the cause of the 
whole affair. Beany was no ordinary 
nongrel. His heart was as true as the 
most aristocratic of purebreds and he 
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was the only protection the family 
had. 

The dog had come to the family as 
a stray which followed the children 
home one day. Of course, it meant 
another mouth to feed when he 
stayed, but devotion and loyalty of 
this kind cannot be bought and sold 
nor reckoned in dollars and cents. 

Now Beany was in trouble because 
two dollars could not be raised for 
the fine and another two dollars for a 
license. A kind-hearted neighbor ad- 
vanced the fine money to the family 
until the arrival of the next welfare 
check. The situation was made 
known to the Animal Rescue League 
and an agent was sent to buy a 
license with money from the special 


fund the League has set aside for just 
such deserving cases. 

When the mother of the once more 
happy family left the courtroom 
after making amends for her failure 
to consult the law before giving 
refuge to a famished animal, she 
uttered what could be taken as an 
eight word sermon: 

“The dog was hungry, and I fed 
him.” 


Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these, ye have done it unto me. 


Matthew XXV: 40 


Inspection and Investigation 


The Investigation Department, 
under the capable supervision of 
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Boston Record-American Photo 


Israel Malnicow of Roxbury feeds his horse, Jerry, 

from one of hundreds of bags of food given by Ant- 

mal Rescue League as part of its 46th Annual 
Christmas Dinner for Horses. 
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Chief Investigator, Archie MacDon- 
ald, carries out many responses to 
calls notifying the League of cruelty 
or neglect to animals. Inspector 
MacDonald, with over forty years of 
service, and his able staff, make a 
personal check of each complaint as 
soon as possible after it is received. 

It is the function of this depart- 
ment to inspect premises where ani- 
mals are kept and investigations and 
inspections extend to such places as 
circuses, rodeos, stockyards, livestock 
auctions and sales stables in the hope 
of preventing abuse or cruelty which 
might occur at these places. When 
necessary, corrective measures are 
taken to insure the humane treat- 
ment and care of the animal or ani- 
mals involved, whether it be dog, cat, 
horse or other creature. 

One of the complaints 
tigated last summer is illustrative of 
the type of cases handled. Inspector 
Joseph Connaughton found that the 
horses at a race track at one of the 
Massachusetts fairs were not being 
supplied adequately with fresh drink- 
ing water. No one at the track knew 
where the manager could be located, 
and when finally found, he was re- 
luctant to do anything about the 
situation until told that a proper and 
sufficient supply of water must be 
available or racing at the track 
would be suspended. Faced with this 
prospect, the manager immediately 
dispatched two huge tank trucks to 
the local reservoir and had them 
filled. From that point on, an abun- 
dance of fresh water was provided. 

The Investigation Department also 
is responsible for the distribution of 
Christmas dinners to horses through- 
out the Greater Boston area. The day 
before Christmas, saw both Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. Connaughton 
delivering Christmas dinners to some 
four hundred and thirty-eight horses 
in the metropolitan area. In addition 
to providing a little cheer at this sea- 
son of the year, it allows the agents to 
visit the stables under friendly cir- 
cumstances and to check on condi- 


inves- 
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tions of both horses and stables. Dogs 
and cats found in the stables were not 
forgotten either, as they were given a 
plentiful supply of appetizing food, 
and wherever a horse was found in 
need of it, a blanket was provided. 

Large animals, however, are not 
the Investigation Department’s only 
concern. Dogs and cats are entitled to 
and receive the same attention if a 
complaint is received. As a result of 
the League’s stray dog and quaran- 
tine contracts with the city of Boston, 
Inspector MacDonald is called upon 
to handle some dogs which are fierce 
and others which are actually vicious. 
It is a credit to his knowledge and 
understanding of animals that he 
has seldom been bitten. Through his 
efforts and those of the agents which 
are at our shelter, rabies is prac- 
tically unheard of in the city of Bos- 
ton. As a matter of fact, it is perhaps 
the only major city in the United 
States which can boast of not one 
single case of rabies in the past ten 
years. Much of the credit for this is 
due to the League’s efforts to prevent 
the roaming of unlicensed, uncared 
for dogs through the streets of the city. 

So it is that our Inspection and In- 
vestigation Department carries on its 
services to animals day by day 
throughout the weeks and months of 
the year. 


Small Animal Collection 
Service 

Perhaps it is not surprising, in 
view of the much greater number of 
cats taken in by Animal Rescue 
League agents as compared to the 
number of dogs and other animals 
collected, it is often the cats which 
cause the most trouble. As everyone 
knows, cats like to climb and in 
climbing in city areas they often get 
themselves stranded in some rather 
inaccessible places. 

For example, consider the call 
League Agent Tom Dooley re- 
sponded to one day. The call was 
from the Dover Street station of the 
elevated system. When Agent Dooley 


arrived, trains had been stalled 
nearly twenty minutes because of a 
case of kitty-on-the-tracks. The cat, a 
stray, had gotten upstairs into the 
station and out onto the platform. 
From there the animal, startled by 
an approaching train, had run out of 
the station and up the tracks for 
some one hundred yards. 

Agent Dooley pursued the feline 
up the tracks and finally captured it. 
Not at all grateful for rescue, the 
animal scratched and struggled until 
placed in a wire mesh cat carrier. 
Meanwhile, normal service on the 
elevated resumed. 

Another cat who got herself into 
difficulties managed somehow to get 
perched atop one of the supporting 
columns of the elevated station at 
Charles Street. Agent Bill Kennedy 
answered the several calls of pas- 
sers-by who had been attracted to the 
stranded cat by its howls of panic 
when the elevated trains thundered 
by overhead. 

By climbing on top of his am- 
bulance, Agent Kennedy succeeded 
in snaring the yellow and white cat 
with his cat pole. The pole has a 
padded noose at one end which is 
maneuvered over the animal’s head 
and drawn tight by a rope running 
down the handle of the pole. In a 
few minutes the fearful climber was 
lowered to the ground, popped into 
a cat carrier, and whisked to the Al- 
bany Street shelter for a free meal. 

But cats are not the only ones who 
inadvertently get into situations from 
which they can not extricate them- 
selves. Dogs get stranded on roofs and 
break through the ice while skunks 
blunder into cellars and window 
lights below ground, pungently re- 
sisting all efforts to dislodge them. 
Of course there are monkeys, and 
monkeys can be worse than all the 
rest combined. 

Four monkeys being shipped in a 
cage to their owner outside Boston 
managed to escape in the Railway 
Express storehouse at North Station. 

(Continued on next page) 
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One of the monkeys which escaped at 

the Railway Express terminal scam- 
pering along a steam pipe. 


They swung from beams and scam- 
pered across rafters while employees 
gave chase. Fortunately doors and 
windows were closed before any of 
the monkeys could get outdoors, but 
in the wide reaches of the storehouse 
they had plenty of room to get 
around. 

Agents of the Animal Rescue 
League who were called to the scene 
attempted to snare the animals with 
cat poles, but a monkey doesn’t stay 
in one place long enough for a noose 
to be put around his head. If the 
Agents were successful in snaring the 
monkey, he promptly used his hands 
to remove the snare, The chase was a 
merry one lasting for several hours. 
One by one the impish little creatures 
were captured and returned to the 
strengthened cage. Their impreca- 
tions and protestations were loud and 
long as their owner who had also 
been summoned to the scene carried 
the cage and monkeys away. Ex- 
pressmen and League Agents heaved 
a sigh of relief to see them go, but 
happy in the knowledge another 
mission was well accomplished. 


Lost and Found 


It seems as though every dog that 
comes to the Albany Street Shelter 
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and the Lost and Found Department 
there has some kind of an interesting 
background, if it can only be discov- 
ered. If only the dogs could tell their 
own experiences and impressions the 
story might not suffer so much in 
transcription. Here is what we have 
been able to learn about the travels 
of some of our canine visitors at the 
shelter. 

The first we heard of the little tan, 
black and white beagle was when he 
was turned over to us by the Arling- 
ton Dog Officer. Prior to this, how- 
ever, he had been held by the Lex- 
ington Dog Officer. Both officers had 
attempted to contact the owner, but 
with no results. On the dog’s collar 
was a tag engraved: Erven Griffith, 
E. Barnet, Vermont. By now it was 
nearly fifty days since the dog had 
first been found wandering, appar- 
ently lost, in Lexington. Neither one 
of the dog officers had had the heart 
to dispose of the happy little Beagle 
and he had finally come to us. 

Mrs. Finlayson in the Lost and 
Found Department decided that one 
more try certainly could do no harm, 
and sent a registered letter to the 
address on the dog’s collar tag. 
Imagine our pleasant surprise when 
a telegram arrived two days later 
from Mr. Griffith. He had been away 
for some time and the dog had been 
missing several weeks before he left. 
He never dreamed that the missing 
pet could have gotten so far away 
from home. Would we ship the ani- 
mal express collect to him? 

We could and we did. While it 
was impossible for us to be present at 
the reunion, we could well imagine 
the welcome the little dog received 
after his absence of nearly two 
months from home. 

Even more extraordinary and 
hilarious at the time was the case of 
the promenading poodles. Not a sin- 
gle dog, but a trio of the beauties 
went a-walking unaccompanied in 
downtown Boston streets, to the con- 
sternation of all observers. Melody 
and Saint, each four years old, and 


their eight month old brother, Dex- 
ter, let themselves out of the New- 
bury Street. home of their owner, 
Mrs. Justin Griess, and set off to see 
the sights. 

The three purebreds tripped dain- 
tily down the sidewalk and across 
busy Arlington Street to the Public 
Gardens. After a bit of a gambol they 
looked toward the greener pastures 
of the Boston Common and darted 
through the hurtling traffic on 
Charles Street. Not satisfied with 
these environs either, they appar- 
ently decided to make a shopping 
trip further afield. 

Across one of the busiest streets in 
Boston, Tremont Street, the trio 
made their way. They continued 
down and across Washington Street. 
By this time traffic was in a snarl as 
motorists frantically tried to avoid 
the dogs dodging back and forth 
across the street. 

Eventually two police officers 
spotted the vagrants and gave chase. 
But the poodles were reluctant to 
give up their freedom so readily. In 
and out between the cars they darted. 
Finally the officers cornered the er- 
rants in a blind alley. Dexter became 
quite excited at his first brush with 


Boston Record-American Photo by Gene Dixon 
The lost Beagle hound which the 
League returned to its owner in East 
Barnet, Vt. 
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the forces of law and order. He 
nipped at the wrists of the officers as 
they closed in on him and managed 
to put up quite a scrap before being 
subdued. 

Now the officers found themselves 
in the position of having three 
desperate criminals on their hands. 
They called the wagon and the trio 
was sent to the Albany Street Shelter 
where they were placed in solitary 
confinement for their misdemeanors. 

By the next morning their owner 
appeared to bail out the miscreants. 
They left, not a bit chagrined by 
their experiences, but vastly happy 
to see their mistress again. 


Pet Placement 


Among the hundreds of other ani- 
mals placed in homes and the many 
heart-warming relationships be- 
tween children and their new pets, 
one of the most touching and most 
memorable in the past year was the 
case of the boy who received two 
dogs from the Animal Rescue 
League. 

This boy is about ten years old, but 
he is unable to lead the normally 
active life of a restless ten year old for 
he is a muscular dystrophy victim. 
His disease is an incurable one and 
physicians estimate that he has only 
about two more years to live. 

The doctor advised the boy’s par- 
ents to get him a dog for companion- 
ship. It was thought that the presence 
of a pet might bring just a bit more 
happiness into the foreshortened life. 

Complications arose, however, 
when it came right down to acquiring 
the dog. Purebreds are expensive, 
and even the cross-breeds occasion- 
ally found in the pet shops command 
stiff prices. Besides this, how could 
the invalid be taken downtown with- 
out great inconvenience? He wanted 
to pick out the dog himself and what 
boy wouldn’t? 

One of the television studios heard 
of the boy’s plight and generously 
offered to arrange for him to appear 
on TV in an appeal for a pet. In the 
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Boston Globe 


Melody, Dexter, and Saint at the Animal Rescue League Shelter after their 
eventful trip to find Santa Claus shown with League attendants, William 
Kennedy and Russell Weikle. 


meantime someone suggested the 
Animal Rescue League. After a 
phone call the boy was brought to 
the Albany Street Shelter and his 
wheelchair was pushed up the aisle 
before the cages so that he might 
select his pet. A half-grown dog was 
finally decided upon and the child’s 
joy was immeasurable. 

The story does not end here, 
though. Only a few weeks later the 
same boy was again wheeled into the 
Pet Placement lobby. Tearfully he 
told his story to Mrs. Groezinger. 
The adored companion was gone. 

In the short time the pair had been 
together they had become insepa- 
rable. The dog had become accus- 
tomed to stationing himself beside 
his young master’s wheelchair. ‘Then 
one day, the boy said, a group of 
“bad boys” had ‘stolen the pet while 
the young owner was helpless to do 
anything but watch. The ruffans 
had picked up the pet and fled. 

Once again the procession up and 
down the aisle in front of the cages 


took place. In front of one of the last 
the child cried excitedly, “There he 
is! That’s Tags!” 

Closer examination proved the 
dog was not Tags, but a nearly exact 
copy thereof. So they left the shelter, 
the boy in the wheelchair with his 
arms full of wriggling, tail-wagging 
medicine that ecstatically licked his 
face. 

The follow up work of the Pet 
Placement Department is very im- 
portant. After a reasonable length of 
time has elapsed, a letter is sent to 
the owners of newly adopted pets to 
determine whether the dog, cat, 
hamster or other small animal is well 
and happily adjusted to its new 
home, and whether it meets the 
satisfaction of the new owner. Many 
heart-warming replies are received 
which speak for both the individual 
and the pet. The following reply 
speaks for itself: 

“Our kitten, Nancy, feels that we 
have adjusted to her very well and 

(Continued on next page) 
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Steven Winer of Revere hugs his first dog adopted from the League’s Pet Place- 
ment Department. 


she gets the results she desires with a 
minimum of effort. She has made it 
quite clear that she is to be the center 
of attraction at all times, even if she 
has to compete with television by 
skating on a glass table top, leaping 
at invisible objects in the air, and 
eating potato chips, which she really 
doesn’t like. She has trained other 
members of the family to know which 
chair she prefers in each room and is 


now attempting to educate them to ° 


the fact that a broom which can be 
jumped at, is much to be preferred 
to a vacuum cleaner which can 
growl louder than she can. People 
are also gradually becoming accus- 
tomed to the fact that mid-afternoon 
is the correct time to sleep and we 
will have no noise, please; and mid- 
night is the best possible time to play. 

““We feel that Nancy would recom- 
mend us highly to other animals.” 

That last sentence expresses, in a 
delightful way, the essence of the 
work of our Pet Placement Depart- 
ment. 
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Animal Clinic 

The year 1952 has terminated and 
another enormous group of sick and 
injured animals has passed through 
the door to the clinic. 

With the newly completed clinic 
apartments the treatment of patients 
has been greatly accelerated and 
vastly facilitated. Our two treatment 
or examination rooms are in constant 
usage with the many types of ani- 
mals and creatures that come and go. 
Completely new equipment and 
decorations have been added and the 
staff veterinarians are kept con- 
tinually moving with the many 
interesting cases presented to them. 

The professional staff consists of 
Dr. John G. Donnellan, usually in 
the surgery room; Dr. Ronald D. 
Lambert, ferreting out new diagnoses 
of strange and unusual diseases; and 
Dr. Malcolm B. Carsley, our Chief 
Surgeon and Veterinarian-in-charge. 

The new surgery room is one of the 
finest available for animal operative 
procedures. The patients on the sur- 
gery table are under the constant 


supervision of our capable anesthe- 
tist, David B. Bonney. Naturally 
the addition of new facilities allow 
the veterinarians to achieve finer end 
results with faster operative measures 
and thereby gaining smoother and 
quicker healing processes. 

The new waiting room with 


divided cubicles to stall off unde- 
sirable belligerent contact among 
waiting patients was a great neces- 
sity. Also a brand new receptionist 
room is ably operated by Mrs. Lor- 
raine D. Bonney allowing her to give 
greater service to incoming patients. 
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Puss-in-the-Boot awaiting anew home 
at the League Shelter. 
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The X-ray is now in full swing 
with our new radiograph-fluoroscope 
combination. With this fine equip- 
ment the veterinarians are now able 
to peer into and beyond the limita- 
tions of the human eye. A needle 
with thread was recently removed 
from deep in the larynx of a cocker 
spaniel with the aid of our roentgen 
apparatus. Of course, fracture work 
is greatly eased with these facili- 
ties thereby resulting in finer and 
straighter healed bones. 

The clinic is a most important 
aspect of the varied functions of the 
Animal Rescue League. The curing 
of ailing pets of children and older 
people is one of the most gratifying 
and certainly the most appreciated 
of our services. The tales of woe, 
heart-break, bewilderment and _ ut- 
ter confusion are competently han- 
dled by the veterinary staff. New 
treatments and diseases are con- 
tinually making their appearance 
thereby keeping the veterinarians’ 
minds tuned to a fine pitch. The 
total number of animals receiving 
treatment at the clinic numbered 
12,603 with dogs still holding the 
majority cases with 9,970 and cats 
numbered at 2,554. The miscel- 
laneous group was only 79, but this 
represents practically every animal 
kept’as a pet — even a four months’ 
old lion and a five foot snake. 

With the rising costs of drugs and 
various medications, it was an abso- 
lute necessity to start charging for the 
medicine that is dispensed. ‘This pro- 
cedure was instituted at the end of 
1952 and the rewards have been sur- 
prising. We find that if owners are 
requested to pay for the drugs they 
are much more apt to be certain the 
pet receives the prescribed medicine, 
thus effecting the desired cures. 

Also, with the small fee, the clients 
feel more certain they are acquiring 
the best possible diagnosis and treat- 
ment. This whole pay-as-you-go sys- 
tem is the most important step made 
in years to affect the huge financial 
drug deficit. By allowing the veterin- 
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arians to charge for the cost of medi- 
cine we have found many more 
efficacious drugs for treating diseases 
that animal flesh fall heir to. 

Large animals are cared for in 
cooperation with Chief Investigator 
Archie MacDonald. Quarantine cases 
are consulted with our Board of 
Health Agent John Bella. Our Pet 
Placement Department is one serv- 
ice that is under constant supervi- 
sion of the veterinary staff. A vet- 
erinarian keeps continual watch over 
adopted animals to be certain of 
a healthy, happy placement of a 
pet. Advice and treatment of newly 
acquired animals can best be han- 
dled by a skilled professional person. 

The clinic continues to function 


smoothly and the ramifications of the 
services rendered by its staff embody 
a spirit of harmony among the mem- 
bers of the organization and our 
many clients, patients and friends. 


Quarantine 


In conjunction with the Investiga- 
tion Department, the Quarantine 
Department with Inspector John 
Bella and Clerk Marion Caspole 
have put in a busy year investigating 
all reports of dog bitings in the City 
of Boston. Most of the cases concern 
dogs, but any warm-blooded animal 
is a potential’ carrier of rabies and 
consequently must be examined by 
Inspector Bella if it has bitten any 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Buster, owned by Mrs. David Bonney, is examined by Dr. Malcolm 
Carsley at the League’s Clinic. 
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HE Town, County, or State Fair, 
as probably no other so widely 
accepted phase of community life, is 
inadvertently exploiting our four- 
footed friends before the eyes of Mr. 
Average Citizen and particularly the 
younger generation whom we so 
much want to impress with the pre- 
cepts and practices of kindness. The 
fair committee is charged with the 
consideration of showing a profit on 
the books, and with this goal pri- 
marily in mind they necessarily seek 
to attract the public with entertain- 
ment far and beyond the Agricultural 
Exposition of which the fair primarily 
consisted at its inception a hundred 
or more years ago. Horse racing and 
dog racing with the attendant pari- 
mutuels are the more common at- 
tractions that bring the crowds to the 
fair. Several variations of these fea- 
tures have been initiated to boost 
opening day attendance, for exam- 
ple, the plow horse race, and the 
pet dog race. These added attrac- 
tions usually feature local amateur 
talent — some of them with a flare 
or desire for exhibitionism. Con- 
sequently they are an added burden 
to the humane officer who covers the 
fair, and must be watched possibly 
more closely than the standard at- 
tractions. I mention these just by 
way of showing what complete cover- 
age by the agent at the fair must in- 
clude. 

Other exhibitions that require con- 
stant supervision are the horse pulling 
and oxen pulling contests. Routine 
inspection of the livestock and poul- 
try is of course precautionary. Most 
of the livestock at such shows are too 
valuable for their owners to take any 
risk in handling or feeding. However, 
the agent may be able to assist in 
securing necessary repairs, or correc- 
tion of inadequate facilities. Instances 
have occurred where animals were 
tied in the sun for long periods and 
no water was available either to stock 
or owners. The midway deserves 
more than a casual glance out front 
where concessions utilize animals to 
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attract or entertain the public. Even 
the humane agent may be surprised 
at what he finds behind the scenes. 
Nor is the horse show to be neglected 
if there is one on the schedule. I be- 
lieve you can see that all of this adds 
up to long hours and constant vigi- 
lance as the key watchwords for the 
humaneagent at the fair. 

The time to single out the lame 
horses that shouldn’t race for any 
particular day starts about six o’clock 
in the morning. I don’t believe even 
the self-respecting milkman gets up 
that early in these modern times. But 
the exploiters of animal flesh start 
early to work out the stiff joints and 
soak the sore legs to prepare for the 
day’s races. The type of horse at- 
tracted to the average fair has seen 
his best days — he is likely not less 
than seven years old, probably has 
been fired on one or more legs, may 
have been nerved, and usually has 
one or more chronic ailments that 
require constant attention to keep 
him in racing form. As you know a 
horse is usually considered to be in 
prime racing form at the age of three 
years. In the course of several years, 
he deteriorates rapidly due to the 
strenuous life of the race track. He 
will usually end up-as a plater or 
more commonly called “‘plug’’, racing 
at the small tracks and making the 
fair circuit until age, sprained ten- 
dons, and puffy joints have put him 
beyond even the rejuvenating efforts 
of the trainer. 

Some of the traditional competi- 
tions that really belong to the Agri- 
cultural Exposition, and have been 
handed down through the years, in- 
clude the horse and oxen pulling 
contests. Acceptance of standardized 
rules should be one of our objectives. 
In Connecticut, through cooperation 
with the State Fairs Association, a 
commission was appointed consisting 
of agents of the Humane Society, 
several recognized judges, and sev- 
eral superintendents of drawing con- 
tests. This commission worked out a 
set of Drawing Contest Rules that 
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were adopted by the Fairs Association. 
These rules, although not binding on 
the membership of the Association, 
are recommended by the Association 
and have been adopted by most fairs 
in the state. When pulling contests 
are conducted by qualified officials 
with reasonable regulations enforced 
for the protection of the animals, 
there is likely to be little opportunity 
for cruelty. Actually they are ex- 
hibiting what they might be required 
to do in a normal day’s work. Fre- 


quently horse pulling contests are: 


conducted entirely without the use 
of the whip — a type of contest that 
is attractive to the public and should 
be encouraged. 

The use of the whip in oxen pulling 
contests is somewhat of a necessity, 
because they are not customarily 
taught to “‘gee” and “Shaw” or “‘back’’ 
and the tap of the whip is used to 
guide them. As a result drivers 
frequently have trouble in getting 
oxen to back up to the hitch or, as 
one official so aptly described it, 
“‘When they made the oxen, they 
forgot to put in the reverse.” 

Our objective at all of these fairs 
is primarily to protect the animals 
from intentional or accidental suf- 
fering and cruelty. In the accom- 
plishment of this objective, we have 
the general cruelty laws which cover 
most conditions. Some states, Con- 
necticut for one, are fortunate enough 
to have secured foresighted legisla- 
tion that pertains to specific acts and 
assists in eliminating sqme of the 
borderline cases where violation of 
the general laws might be difficult 
to prove. Connecticut’s ee prohibits 
the use of any animal for solicitation, 
collection, etc.; prohibits using any 
animal as a prize or reward; and 
prohibits the exhibiting of wild ani- 
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mals as an attraction to a concession. 
Mr. Reed Hitchcock, of the Connec- 
ticut Humane Society, tells me that 
enforcement has been successful in 
the majority of cases, and it has 
eliminated the mice, turtle, and 
“ring the duck”? games from the mid- 
way. 

Methods for achieving our objec- 
tives are many and varied. The 
ingenuity of the individual agent is a 
large factor in meeting and control- 
ling the situation at hand. I think we 
are all agreed that cooperation and 
suggestion usually will remedy the 
situation which has resulted from 
thoughtlessness or indifference. How- 
ever well this works in the majority 
of cases, it is sometimes necessary to 
emulate the tactics of our late Presi- 
dent Teddy Roosevelt —to speak 
softly, but carry a big stick. 

One such instance that occurred at 
one of the fair grounds involved the 
simple item of water. The local 
supply of water was insufficient and 
a tank truck was brought into service 
to supply water to the horses. With 
the exception of range fed spring 
lambs who never drank anything 
except water from a running stream, 
the horse is probably the fussiest of 
our domestic animals about his drink- 
ing water. In this case, water that was 
in some way offensive to the horses 
was secured — possibly due to fishy 
taste or odor. At any rate they refused 
to drink and the water buckets re- 
mained untouched — an exceptional 
instance where a full water bucket 
does not necessarily mean that the 
animals have been properly watered. 
When our inspector called at the 
office of the general manager, he was 
“out” (and I use the term very 
loosely). Again accompanied by an 
official from the office of the State 
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Racing Commission, the manager 
was still “out”, until our officer re- 
marked in a slight overtone to the 
official that unless the horses got 
fresh water, he would be forced to 
close the track. Then there was a 
flurry and scurrying, and the general 
manager shortly made an appear- 
ance. Informed of conditions he 
promised immediate correction — 
and within minutes the tank truck 
was dispatched to a new source for 
fresh water. 

The cooperation of the track vet- 
erinarian and the State Racing Off- 
cial Commission is extremely useful 
in eliminating the poorest risks from 
the races. On the advice of the veter- 
inarian and the inspecting humane 
officer, the racing officials may 
scratch horses that are unfit to race. 
This, of course, is a discretionary 
power that must be handled with 
consideration and intelligence on the 
part of the agent or officer. 

In all our years of association with 
problems of public exhibitions, our 
agents and officers are still faced with 
situations that could be remedied 
by methods that we have at hand 
and have utilized to only a minor 
extent. One such instrument is educa- 
tion through Public Relations. After 
all, it is being demonstrated to us 
daily and we are waging a continuing 
campaign against cruelty and suffer- 
ing of our fourfooted friends. Should 
we not utilize to the fullest extent all 
possible means of achieving our goal? 

A proper approach to the fair offi- 
cials while the fair is still in the plan- 
ning stage, which incidentally is 
many months ahead, will lay the 
foundation for some real progress 
along the lines of prevention of 
cruelty to animals. If they know your 
agent will be available on the fair 
grounds, they will come to depend 
more fully upon his experience and 
decisions. Also during this planning 
stage suggestions along the line of 
necessary equipment for the proper 
handling of emergencies can be given 
full consideration. A drag for remov- 


ing a horse that must be destroyed on 
the track should be one of the first 
considerations. The availability of a 
horse ambulance is an added pre- 
caution that merits study. If an or- 
ganization has such an ambulance, 
I can think of no better way of 
advertising the work than by having 
the ambulance parked in a promi- 
nently available spot at the race 
track with a qualified operator pres- 
ent. It does not necessarily indicate 
that the society is sanctioning the 
races, but that it is, at least, making 
every effort to elim’nate suffering 
incident to the sport. 

We as humane organizations are 
perhaps too reticent sometimes when 
it comes to blowing our own horn. 
Oftentimes we quietly and efficiently 
do the job that is expected of us and 
then hurry on to the next task. This 
is a commendable fault in an organ- 
ization that is so completely dedicated 
to its job, but how frequently do we 
miss the opportunity of telling our 
friends and supporters about it? 
Current news stories to the local pa- 
pers before and during the fair can 
add considerably to your credit for 
a job well done. Here is an incident 
that made some friends for the hu- 
mane organization involved; it could 
have made many more if it had 
reached the City Editor’s desk. 

A horse van pulled into the fair 
grounds one afternoon in prepara- 
tion for racing the next day or so. 
The horses were assigned stall space, 
but the driver had no money to pay 
for feed. It was reported that the 
owner-trainer was coming by car 
and should arrive shortly. After the 
last race of the day, the humane 
officer checked again, and it ap- 
peared that unless someone inter- 
ceded the horses would go hungry 
that night. So on his guarantee of 
payment he ordered the horses fed. 
The owner, delayed by car trouble, 
arrived late that night to find his 
horses well fed and resting comfort- 
ably. This is not an exceptional inci- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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N REVIEWING EVENTS of the past 
I year which like sunshine and 
shadow have woven their pattern 
across our paths, we realize that 
among our readers and other friends 
are many who learned of the sad 
blow sustained by us last October in 
the sudden passing of our veteran 
agent, Walter F. Nickerson. 

Messages both by telephone and 
letter expressing sympathy, also mak- 
ing anxious inquiries concerning the 
welfare of our Lower Cape animals, 
were received by us. 

“Please tell me what to do about 
stray cats,’ wrote an elderly woman 
living in a remote locality. ‘Mr. 
Nickerson always was so helpful in 
answering my calls. Such a kind 
man! I miss him sadly.” 

Regarding welfare of all animals, 
we were thankful to be able to give 
reassurance, in that we were fortu- 
nate in having Dr. James Leach, an 
experienced veterinarian, come for- 
ward to fill the vacancy. 

As he had for several years made 
his home not far from Mr. Nickerson, 
he had already become familiar with 
our League work, often responding in 
emergencies when his services were 
needed. It has been a source of grati- 
fication to all of us that we have a 
man of this caliber who knows and 
loves animals, to carry on our tradi- 
tions. 

James H. Leach, D.V.M. born in 
Wayne, Pennsylvania, graduated from 
University of Pennsylvania with the 
class of 1943, then joined the United 
States Coast Guard as veterinarian 
in charge of K-9 (Canine) Corps sta- 
tioned at Curtis Bay, Maryland, 
where he remained for three years 
and six months. His next assignment 
was with U.N.R.R.A. (United Na- 
tions Relief Rehabilitation Associa- 
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tion) on a Victory Ship Relief Expe- 
dition to Danzig, Poland as Senior 
Veterinarian in charge of 539 head 
of cattle and 30,000 day old chicks. 
This trip lasted 60 days and on re- 
turning to this country, Dr. Leach be- 
came assistant to Dr. Lombard in 
his Veterinary Hospital at Auburn- 
dale, Massachusetts. In 1947, Dr. 
Leach came to Cape Cod to join his 
brother, the well known Dr. Daniel 
F; Leach at the latter’s Animal Hos- 
pital in Osterville. In 1950, Dr. 
James Leach decided to have a place 


Dr. James H. Leach 


of his own and he and his wife, to 
whom he was married in 1949, found 
a farm of 60 acres off Fort Hill Road, 
Eastham. 

One bright autumn afternoon while 
driving to this place with the owner, 
we were discussing a few of the mu- 
tual problems which beset us, notably 
the fact that there are so many more 
appealing puppies and kittens in our 
world than there are good homes to 
accommodate them. 


“Such an agreeable woman came 
to see me not long ago,” I remarked, 
“bringing her two lovely half-grown 
cats to show me. She was going away 
and hoped I could find just the right 
home for them — but you know how 
it is — there are never enough homes 
to go around.” The doctor was listen- 
ing sympathetically. We were driving 
along the avenue to Nauset Moors 
Farm approaching his 1740 rambling 
white house with its barn in the rear. 
In the fields beyond it, cattle were 
grazing. Around the corner of the 
building several dogs with wagging 
tails ran out to greet us and cats here 
and there eyed us appraisingly. 

“It’s nearly milking time” remarked 
the doctor. ‘“‘Wait til they hear the 
electric pump start — then you’ll 
really see something!” 

While sitting there expectantly I 
found myself thinking with regret of 
the two special cats for which I had 
sought in vain for a home. “Come to 
think of it,” I said, “‘that lady whom 
I wasn’t able to help must have lived 
somewhere in this direction. You 
might have known her — Mrs. Fan- 
hope?” He nodded his head in re- 
sponse. ‘‘The cats were beauties — 
black and white —just alike,” I 
added. Suddenly the doctor asked, 
‘“‘Where do you suppose those cats 
are?” “No telling,” I answered. ““How 
I wish .. .” Something made me 
break off abruptly. I must have turned 
and caught a twinkle in the speaker’s 
eye. ‘You don’t mean they’re here!” 

Just then a noise denoting the 
starting of the pump and its continu- 
ance in regular rhythm broke the 
stillness, and in instant response to 
this signal there appeared from vari- 
ous directions, cats and kittens of all 
sizes, breeds and colors to dash through 
the open doorway whence the sound 
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had come. Then presto! As though 
by magic, bounding alongside, sleek 
and glossy in their black and white 
velvety coats, I beheld Mrs. Fan- 
hope’s identical feline twins. 

In the meantime at North Har- 
wich under the faithful care of our 
devoted agents, the Hilliard Hopkins, 
events move steadily on. It would be 
impossible to give adequate idea of 
the many cases they handle, or why 
their sympathies are frequently with 
the animal which is pronounced un- 
satisfactory, instead of with a series 
of owners incapable of giving him a 
good home. 

For example: Here is a three year 
old English setter who came to the 
North Harwich kennels without col- 
lar or license tag. In the eyes of the 
law, therefore, this handsome, finely 
bred dog was a stray. Accompanied 
by a good friend of our League who 
has performed many acts of kindness 
for our Cape animals, Mrs. Hopkins 
set out to find, if possible, the dog’s 
owner. The quest made through 
nearby towns led to one former owner 
after another, and in reply to the 
question, ““Why did you give this 
dog up?” the answers followed the 
same general pattern. “‘He was given 
to us, but we didn’t want him, so we 
gave him away... .” “‘He barked 
all the time when we chained him up, 
so we let some one else have him.” 
. . . “He made a racket when we 
shut him in the car at night and an- 
noyed the neighbors, so we handed 
him over to another party.”’ 

Finally, after four or five former 
owners had been interviewed, the 
underlying truth came out. The dog 
was not a good hunter, therefore had 
failed to satisfy these persons who 
wanted him solely for that pur- 
pose. 

Thanks to the perseverance of the 
Hilliard Hopkins and to their friend 
who has found many good homes for 
dogs in their care, “Glad” now has 
an owner who appreciates him. As 
added proof of this owner’s sincerity, 
I quote a passage from the note he 
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Dr. Leach examining a German Shepherd dog. 


took the trouble to write Mr. Hop- 
kins, “. . . My wife and three chil- 
dren are all thrilled with this fine 
animal. He is a very intelligent dog, 
well housebroken, and an all around 
pet. I just wanted you to know how 
happy we are with this dog.” 

Those among us who have owned, 
loved and mourned the setters who 
have been our friends and compan- 
ions through the years, rejoice that 
“Glad” has at last found a home 
where he is understood, appreciated, 
and has the human companionship 
so long denied him. 

In another note, received at our 
North Harwich kennels we read, “‘I 
am most grateful for your assistance 
through the League in helping my 
little dog to the Happy Hunting 
Ground. I expect you get many let- 
ters from the hundreds of people you 
helped in one way or another, but I 
do want to add one more, of heart- 
felt thanks for all your thoughtful 
kindnesses.”’ 

There are times when it is difficult 
to find a home for the most appealing 
pup, then again, we have a welcome 
surprise. An overgrown “‘mutt’’ ter- 
rier — white — with black markings, 


had been waiting eagerly for a home 
when one day a couple in a small car 
drove in. “‘We saw your sign as we 
came by,” the man said, “and we 
couldn’t resist stopping just to take a 
look at your dogs. ... No thank 
you, we can’t have one... yet.” 
He shook his head sadly. “Our pet 
we had eleven years has died,” the 
wife explained, then tried to wink 
back the tears which filled her 
eyes. 

“Perhaps you would like just to 
look around,’ Mrs. Hopkins sug- 
gested. They said they would for they 
loved all animals and it made them 
glad to know that so many were well 
cared for. 

They walked a short distance to the 
kennels. It was a warm, bright day 
and several dogs were in the yards 
sunning themselves as the newcomers 
approached. Suddenly, exclamations 
rang out simultaneously. Then the 
woman cried to her husband, “John!” 
and he answered, -“‘Yes, Sara’? — 
“You see him? — that fox terrier! 
All white with that one black ear and 
those bright eyes and the way he 
cocks hist head == just chke’ . ev 

(Continued on page 22) 
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(Continued from page 17) 
other person or animal. 

Inspector Bella has faced vicious 
dogs and temperamental cats but 
seldom gets bitten. He says monkeys 
are the worst to examine because of 
their agility and sharp teeth. A mon- 
key is apt to be suspicious of new- 
comers and may mistrust their 
motives. Consequently he bites to 
protect himself after having learned 
that strangers sometimes mean tor- 
ment and abuse. You can _ hardly 
blame the monkey for protecting his 
own interests. 

At one call last summer Inspector 
Bella entered a yard through the gate 
and walked toward the house to 
knock on the door. When he received 
no answer, he walked around the 
house to the back door, but just as he 
reached the steps an ominous growl 
warned him. The dog which was sup- 
posed to be restrained gathered him- 
self at the top step and launched 
himself at the Inspector. 

With scarcely time to think about 
it, Inspector Bella grabbed a waste 
barrel which had fortuitously been 
left beside the walk. Holding the 
barrel before him as a shield, he was 
able to fend off the animal’s lunges 
until the dog’s owner came to the 
rescue. Before he left, Inspector 
Bella made sure that this animal was 
securely fastened with a stout chain. 
Small wonder, he said, that the milk- 
man was afraid to come _ inside 
the fence, and other delivery men 
avoided the house as if it were con- 
taminated. 


Humane Education 


The Education Department has 
had a busy and varied program for 
the past year, and we feel a very 
gratifying one. 

Our program has continued in the 
schools and at the present time we 
have advanced dates into 1954. Ap- 
proximately 290 puppet shows were 
presented before about 80,000 chil- 
dren, in elementary, junior high, and 
high schools. Letters from both teach- 
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ers and pupils have indicated the 
sincere conviction that these plays 
accomplish a two-fold purpose: not 
only do they inculcate in the minds 
of children a sympathetic under- 
standing of the needs of animals, but 
they also engender a clearer concep- 
tion of fair play and a natural im- 
pulse toward finer relations with 
humans as well. 

More eloquent than any report of 
ours, are the words of teachers and 
pupils themselves. Here is a sampling 
of the reactions of two school prin- 
cipals: 


Dear Miss Flannery: 

On behalf of the pupils and teachers at 
Pierce School, I would like to thank you 
and Mrs. Smith for bringing your show 
to our school for the Christmas per- 
formance. 

I can honestly say that I have never 
seen any performance receive greater en- 
joyment or express more enthusiasm than 
that which followed your entertainment. 

Again, I want to thank you, and I feel 
that with the excellent ideas and ideals 
portrayed in your little acts, that you are 
performing a service that cannot be 
measured to the pupils fortunate enough 
to view them. 

Sincerely yours, 


M. S. 


Trt 


Lowell-Sun Photo 


Behind the scenes with Miss Flannery and Mrs. Smith prior to a marionette 
performance. 
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Dear Sir: 

Please accept my sincere thanks for 
allowing Miss Flannery and Mrs. Smith 
to put on the puppet show “Peter Rab- 
bit” for the children of the Adams School. 
I know I speak for all of the teachers and 
pupils when I say that it was one of the 
finest assembly programs we have ever 
had in this school. 

Is it too early now to arrange for you 
to visit us again next Spring? Please let 
me know. 

Thanks again for a very entertaining 
and educational program. 

Sincerely yours, 

LSS: 
P.S. Please inform Miss Flannery that 
her advice to the children about leaving 
their dogs at home when coming to 
school, worked wonders. This morning 
there were only two dogs in the yard, 
where there have been as many as twelve 
and fifteen per morning. 

‘LAS: 


Two enthusiastic children write: 


Dear Mrs. Smith: 

I thank you for your wonderful per- 
formance at the Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital. It made me very happy to see the 
Hansel and Gretel puppets. I’m going 
home Sunday, October 28 and I’m going 
to tell my parents, friends and neighbors 
to donate whenever they can to the 
Animal Rescue League so that it may be 
possible for you and Miss Flannery to put 
the show on for other children in other 


hospitals. 
All I can say is thank you so very much. 
Sincerely yours, 
Age 13, Grade 8 
Dear Sirs: 


The pupils of Grades 5, 6, 7, 8, of the 
Hadley School, want to thank you very 
much for the most enjoyable marionette 
show of “Hansel and Gretel.’’ We were 
all amazed at the clever manipulation of 
the figures by the two operators. 

Many of the children have bought 
licenses for their dogs, as was suggested by 
the performance, and are taking precau- 
tions not to let their dogs play in busy 
streets or follow their masters to school. 

We all want to thank you again, and 
we will be very much delighted to witness 
another of your marionette shows, when- 
ever possible. 

Thank you, 
E. K., 8th grade pupil 
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Boston Herald Photo by Les Jones 


Joan Asdot and Joan MacFarland get acquainted with a puppy at the League 
Shelter during Be Kind to Animals Week. 


In addition to our regular pro- 
gram, puppet shows were presented 
for the following: 


LOWELL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

Lowell, Massachusetts 
LEOMINSTER PuBLic LIBRARY 

Leominster, Massachusetts 
MassAcHusETTs HosprrAL SCHOOL 

Canton, Massachusetts 
PERKINS INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 

Watertown, Massachusetts 
Lynn Pusuic LisRARY 

Lynn, Massachusetts 
CHILDREN’S HospIraL 

Boston, Massachusetts 
AupiToriIuM — For College Club 

Lowell, Massachusetts 

(600 Orphans) 

Camp COwWASSETT 

W. Falmouth, Massachusetts 
Ye Wo CoA. 

Brockton, Massachusetts 
PocassET CLUB 

Pocasset, Massachusetts 
GRANGE HALL 

No. Falmouth, Massachusetts 
ANNUAL MEETING OF BANGOR HUMANE 

SoOcIETY 

Bar Harbor, Maine 
Wo .rFe’s NEcK CLUB 

Freeport, Maine 


The Be Kino To AnmmaAts WEEK 
program this year was well received. 

We opened Be Kinp To ANIMALS 
WEEK here at the Animal Rescue 
League with an “‘Open House”’ pro- 
gram at our shelter, 366 Albany 
Street. Children and teachers from 
nearby schools visited the shelter and 
were shown three educational films, 
taken on a tour through the building 
and given magazines and leaflets on 
the care of animals. On leaving the 
building each child was given a lolli- 
pop. As in previous years, the lolli- 
pops were donated by Paul’s ‘Texaco 
Station, Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

The program for the week was as 
follows: 


Monpay Children and teachers from 
May 5_ the Abraham Lincoln School 

and the Franklin School, 
Boston, were guests at the shelter. Photog- 
raphers from the Christian Sctence Monitor 
and the Boston Globe visited the shelter 
and took pictures of the children and 
various animals. 


(Continued on next page) 
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TurspAy Groups came from the Louisa 
May 6 May Alcott School and the 
Joshua Bates School, Boston. 
Pictures of children and animals were 
taken by a photographer from the Boston 
Herald. 
Two marionette shows were presented 
at Wayland by the League Puppeteers. 


WepneEsDAY In the morning children 
May 7 from the Rice School, Bos- 
ton, visited the shelter. 
Later children and teachers came by bus 
from the Washington School in South 
Weymouth. This visit to the shelter was to 
climax a pet care program which had 
been conducted for a week. 

Also on Wednesday, Miss Harriett 
Flannery, Director of Education and Mr. 
R. Carroll Jones, Director of Livestock 
Loss Prevention, were interviewed by 
“Polly Hughes” on her television pro- 
gram on Station WBZ-TV. The work of 
the League was discussed at great length. 
Miss Hughes also had on her program a 
boy and girl from the Williams School, 
Boston. The children had just come from 
our shelter and had with them a pretty 
little kitten and a very lively collie 
puppy. The collie pup, not in the least 
dismayed by the barrage of cameras con- 
fronting him, put his best paw forward 
and completely took over the situation, 
much to the amusement of the photog- 
raphers and the announcer. 

Mrs. Miriam Smith and Miss Harriett 
Flannery were guests on the Marjorie 
Mills radio program and the work of the 
League was mentioned and the meaning 
of BE Kinp To ANIMALS WEEK stressed. 


THurspAy We entertained two groups 

May 8 from the Louisa May Alcott 

School at our shelter and 

two marionette plays were presented in 
Rockland, Mass. 


Frmay Groups from the Louisa May 
May 9 _ Alcott School, Boston, visited 

the shelter and one puppet 
show was presented at Wrentham, Mass. 


A happy climax to our year is the 
fact that we have increased our edu- 
cational activities. Mr. Earl Wentzel, 
who has been with the League since 
1946, joined the Education Depart- 
ment late in the summer and already 
has been instrumental in establishing 
a program of movies and talks in 
schools and clubs. His illustrated 
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talks on care of pets have been very 
well received by some 1200 children 
and their response to the program is 
indicated by numerous letters of ap- 
preciation. This gives further testi- 
mony to the place of humane educa- 
tion in the over-all picture of the 
work of the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston. 


Livestock Loss Prevention 


During the past year the work of 
Livestock Conservation continued to 
expand under the leadership of R. 
Carroll Jones. Mr. Jones, although 
actually Director of the League’s 
Livestock Loss Prevention Depart- 
ment, also serves as Field Repre- 
sentative of New England Livestock 
Conservation, Inc., and in this capac- 
ity, is able to carry his message 
throughout New England. 

The educational program which 
was started last year with the Future 
Farmers of America Chapters in the 
High Schools of Massachusetts has 
been continued. Many other chapters 
which were not visited previously 
have been reached. Early in the sum- 
mer this phase of the program was 
enhanced somewhat during the agri- 
cultural teachers conference at Am- 
herst, Massachusetts, where Mr. Jones 
addressed the group, trying to im- 
press upon the teachers in attend- 
ance, the key position of the F.F.A. 
Chapters in the livestock conserva- 
tion program. Many activities in 
which members of the local chapters 
could participate were suggested. A 
good deal of interest was manifest 
within this group as a whole. 

Mr. Jones’ activities with the Fu- 
ture Farmers were not confined to 
Massachusetts alone, however. Early 
in July at a conference with Mr. 
John Snell, Director of Agricultural 
Education, Augusta, Maine, his in- 
terest and cooperation in the pro- 
gram were secured making it possible 
to work with the F.F.A. Chapters in 
Maine. Eight chapters have been 
visited to date and many other schools 


have shown a desire for Mr. Jones to 
discuss livestock conservation with 
their members in the near future. At 
all of these visits the problem of live- 
stock loss prevention is explained, 
model loading ramps and truck bod- 
ies are demonstrated, literature is 
passed out and colored bruise slides 
or a movie is shown followed by a 
discussion period as time permits. 

By working closely with these high 
school students who will be the live- 
stock handlers of tomorrow, it is felt 
that much good should result in re- 
ducing the tremendous losses by care- 
less handling of livestock which takes 
place annually in New England. 

Mr. Jones’ activities with 4-H clubs 
in this region have not been as ex- 
tensive as with the F.F.A. members. 
Five club meetings were visited dur- 
ing the year and a great deal of en- 
thusiasm was manifest in all cases. 
One leader wrote later stating, “It 
was a never to be forgotten evening!” 
It is to be hoped that all of these club 
members will actively participate in 
our program. 

Much of our livestock program is 
carried on in close cooperation with 
Livestock Conservation, Inc., Chi- 
cago. Attending their annual meet- 
ing last February proved to be a very 
fruitful experience. Not only was one 
impressed with the words of wisdom 
from all the speakers on the program, 
but rather in the fact that so much 
importance was placed upon the 
practical application of the program 
itself in all parts of the country. 
Indeed, it is safe to say that sections 
of the country not supporting such a 
program will, in a few years, be 
classed as non-progressive in the 
realm of livestock farming. Mr. Jones 
spoke to this group concerning the 
educational aspects of livestock con- 
servation, as basically it is an educa- 
tional program, directed in particu- 
lar, to those young people who will 
be the livestock farmers of tomor- 
row. 

Our livestock conservation exhibit 
continues to serve a valuable purpose 
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in this educational program. For two 
months, early in the summer, the 
exhibit was displayed in the League’s 
display windows facing Stuart Street, 
where it attracted many spectators 
each day. Much the same could be 
said of the five agricultural fairs at- 
tended last fall. 

The Eastern States Exposition un- 
doubtedly ranks very high relative to 
interest and enthusiasm shown the 
exhibit. Vocational Agriculture in- 
structors, 4-H personnel, college pro- 
fessors, farmers and even the con- 
sumers are keen to ask for more in- 
formation. No doubt this is one good 
way to tell the story of livestock con- 
servation to rural New England. 

Another contact which may prove 

an important activity for the live- 
stock program was made recently 
while visiting schools in Aroostook 
County, Maine. A livestock associa- 
tion has been formed there to fro- 
mote the industry in potatoland. Al- 
ready, an active program has been 
planned and a _ herdsman’s short 
course was sponsored by this asso- 
ciation. Included on the program was 
a discussion of livestock conservation 
with particular emphasis placed upon 
practices to follow in shipping live- 
stock to market, a very important 
subject in a region located as far 
from the leading markets as Aroos- 
took, Maine. 
“'The livestock conservation pro- 
gram is thus branching out in an ef- 
fort to reach all segments of the in- 
dustry — even the livestock produc- 
ers in sections of New England far 
removed from Boston. 

It is our hope that much more can 
be accomplished in this field by work- 
ing even more closely with the auc- 
tion sales organizations throughout 
New England. More careful handling 
of livestock is very necessary at all of 
these marketing places. Also, much 
needs to be done to alleviate the suf- 
ferings and pain which is inflicted 
upon the thousands of baby calves 
that are ruthlessly sent to market in 
pitiful condition in spite of all our 
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R. Carroll Jones, League’s Director of Livestock Conservation, presenting 
plaque to student representative of the Mohawk Trail Chapter of Future Farm- 
ers of America. 


efforts. May it some day be possible 
to remove this stigma entirely —a 
goal which we are striving to meet 
with your continued interest and 
support. 


Pine Ridge 

Under the capable supervision of 
Arthur W. Foster, the League’s rest 
farm for horses and small animal 
cemetery in Dedham have again 
served the needs and interests of 
many animal lovers. In the quiet, 
peaceful seclusion of Pine Ridge, the 
remains of nearly 3000 devoted pets 
are interred and it is a common sight 


to see visitors strolling through the 
cemetery grounds, many of them re- 
turning to place a wreath or vase of 
flowers on the grave of a former pet. 

The demands for space in the 
burial grounds resulted in the land- 
scaping of an adjacent field which 
was opened during the spring and is 
presently in use. Mr. Foster reports 
that during the past year, 32 burials 
were made and 101 animals cremated 
at their owners’ request. Ashes of 36 
cremations were buried in a pine 
grove on the property set aside for 
this purpose. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 19) 

The work of caring for horses con- 
tinues at the Rest Farm. “Mr. Bones”, 
once starving, but now sleek and 
happy, and his two companions, re- 
tired police horses Jonathan and 
Betty, were joined in the fall, by Jerry, 
a retired grocery horse. Big, lovable 
Jerry was known to nearly all Ded- 
ham residents as the horse who had 
pulled the Hamilton grocery wagon 
for years. When it came time for 
Jerry to retire, it seemed most logical 
that he should find a spot at Pine 
Ridge where his old friends might 
visit him occasionally. These four 
horses carry on the tradition and re- 
call the days when many horses too 
old or tired for the burdens of work, 
found comfortable quarters and good 


provender at the Rest Farm. 

Pine Ridge also serves as a receiv- 
ing station for small animals. During 
the year, 184 dogs, 444 cats and kit- 
tens and 6 miscellaneous animals 
were received and disposed of ac- 
cording to their owner’s desires. 


Lynn Branch 


Serving the needs of nearly thirty 
cities and towns along the North 
Shore is the League’s Lynn Branch 
through whose doors. several thou- 
sands of small animals passed in the 
last twelve months. 

Supervising the work of this branch 
is Agent Sherman Bates assisted by 
Mrs. Bates and Mrs. Elizabetha Dow- 
ard. Yet, the limited facilities of the 
Lynn Branch are in strong contrast 
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to the demands of the area. To read 
the total number of animals that Mr. 
Bates has handled this year, 9, 979 
is to picture a well-equipped, mod- 
ern shelter of medium size ready to 
receive them. Unhappily, this is not 
the case, for the present quarters are 
hardly suitable for the number of 
pets handled. 

The League is most anxious to re- 
place the present quarters with a 
modern and adequate shelter which 
will materially benefit our service to 
animals and owners of the North 
Shore area. Funds are sorely needed 
and donations in any amount would 
be appreciated. If any generous per- 
son would like to sponsor a new 
building, please get in touch with the 
League President. 


COMBINED RECORDS OF ANIMALS FOR YEAR ENDING JANUARY 31, 1953 


Collected byeAgentsee.3 ees. 
Deliverediby Owners): 2-— 7 


Investigation Dept..... re ewes 
Quarantine Depts een 
Lynn Branch: aa pe tes 
Pine’ Ridge'Branch a=. oF 
Cape Cod Branch 

Eastham®./2 5 See ee ieee 


TOTALS 2 Sica ee eee 


Number of Investigations: 1,746 
Dogs Placed in New Homes: 2,186 
Dogs Returned to Owners: 971 
Horses Destroyed: 157 
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Horses 
and 
Dogs Cats Mules Cattle 
9,974 43,530 
4,817 6,757 
8,062 1 Oz, 
455 184 17,379 143,430 
2,106 id 
1,693 8,166 
188 427 
143 Vi 
324 740 
21 ,bO2 62,285 175579 143,430 


Sheep Poultry 
and and 
Swine Birds Mise. Total 
513 416 54,433 
130 86 11,790 
79 9,968 
59,029 804 995 222,276 
10 e195 
120 9,979 
1 6 622 
1 3 724 
11 43 1,118 
59,029 1,460 1,758 ts se QOS: 


Clinic Telephone Calls: 6,500 
Cats Placed in New Homes: 618 
Cats Returned to Owners: 58 


Misc. Animals Placed in Homes: 320 
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NEWS and HI-LITES 


A Tribute to 
Miss Florence Maher 


On January 16th, a great gap in 
the humane movement occurred by 
the retirement of Miss Florence Maher 
from The American Humane Asso- 
ciation. Her retirement will leave a 
vacancy in the Association and in the 
humane movement that cannot be 
filled. There cannot be again a per- 
son who so symbolizes, in career and 
in character, the growth of the hu- 
mane idea in America. 

It was on a crisp December morn- 
ing in 1907 that Miss Maher began 
her life’s work as a secretary to Dr. 
William O. Stillman, then President 
of The American Humane Associa- 
tion. As the years passed, other Presi- 
dents and General Managers came 
and left, but always Florence Maher 
provided the continuity of work and 
knowledge of Association affairs. Hers 
was a tremendous task, particularly 
in those early years when the Associa- 
tion was building for the future, and 
the helpful advice, counsel and wis- 
dom which she gave to thousands of 
people in the humane cause imbued 
them with the courage to carry on 
their work. 

It was this writer’s privilege to be 
associated with Miss Maher for nearly 
five years while serving as the Asso- 
ciation’s Field Director. Whenever a 
problem arose Miss Maher had the 
answer. Her knowledge and under- 
standing of the humane movement 
nationally were a guide and inspira- 
tion to those about her. She was, in 
the words of Dr. Eric H. Hansen, 
formerly General Manager and now 
President of the Association, ‘‘Miss 
Humane” herself. She was all of that 
—and more. Florence Maher was, 
and is, a gracious, kindly lady always 
willing to help and serve the humani- 
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tarian cause to which she has devoted 
the greater part of her life. 

And now she is retired. Yet her 
beacon will continue to shine and 
inspire not only those who knew and 
loved her, but also that newer gener- 
ation of humane workers who are 
guided by the finer and nobler issues 
of life. 

We wish you well, Miss Maher. 
May your days be full of all those 
things you desire and may that bright 
star which is yours continue to shower 


Miss Florence Maher 


those qualities which made you loved 
and respected. 


A Letter 


The league has in its possession a 
letter dated October 30, 1884, ad- 
dressed to Miss Anna Harris, and 
written by Lewis Carroll, author of 
‘Alice in Wonderland” and other 
books. If any of our readers are inter- 
ested in this as a collector’s item, 
please get in touch with Mr. Buttrick. 
The letter is in excellent condition 
and well preserved. 


OUR WINTER 
GUEST 


Day after day of wind-whipped rain 
At last clear sky. Now! What is that? 
A flash close by my window pane 

Of yellow gold. You? gorgeous Chat? 


“Why,” I ask, “did you fail to go 

South with your flock when times were 
good? 

No insects here in ice or snow 

You'll forage in vain for favorite food.”’ 


Your answer? You dart to the trumpet 
vine 

Snatching a leaf, you eat it up 

Barberry juices you quaff — light wine 

Pouring forth as from crimson cup. 


Of Four Winds “Bird Bar’? you may 
have heard 

From tree tops you watch the common 
herd 

Then wait until dusk for whom you 
please 

Song sparrows, Gold Finches, Chicka- 
dees. 


Even to them you pay small heed 

Self-sufficient are you indeed 

Anti-social you court no danger 

‘*Time’s wasted” your motto ‘With 
any stranger.” 


You will outwit this rugged clime 

Awaiting return in green Maytime 

Of your destined mate — She’ll give 
the gist 

Of all advantages you’ve missed. 


“You never heard of Panama?”’ 

She cooes, ‘‘Where fruits and flowers 
aren 

*“‘T prefer my winters colder,” 

You retort “They make me bolder.” 


You cry ‘Whee Chee! My Duck! 
Quack! Quack! 

This Chat’s hard hit now you are back. 

Why make me wait? You’re Jt. Come 
Quick! 

Whe-r-r- Who? You! You’ve turned 
the trick.” 


*Tis then you flaunt your hardihood, 
Display each gleaming feather, 
Declare ‘‘P ll build by yonder wood.” 
Says she, “‘Let’s build together!” 


So you two in your bosky glen 

Hide your nest from the haunts of men. 

Come dawn, come dusk, queer chatter 
is heard 

Some ask, ‘‘Where, where’s that Mock- 
ing Bird?” 


Margaret Morse Coffin 
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(Continued from page 13) 
dent, but it is one that is illustrative 
of the things that the public does not 
always think about as a service that 
we perform. 

In this discussion I have attempted 
to emphasize the necessity for com- 
plete coverage at the fair — starting 
early in the morning with the race 
horses and also including the live- 
stock, poultry, special features in- 
volving amateurs, and not failing 
to look behind the scenes at animal 
attractions on the midway. No item 
should be too small for consideration; 
feed and water are just as important 
as preventing lame horses from rac- 
ing. 

Our objective is prevention of 
cruelty to animals — usually accom- 
plished by continuous inspection; 
cooperation and suggestion where it 
is effective; but carrying a big stick 
The officials at 


where necessary. 


the track can be of much assistance 
to the humane officer; the racing 
commission and the track veterinar- 
ian likewise are charged with enforce- 
ment of the laws and they can do 
much to help in the right places. 

Our future success and progress 
in handling the fairs may well depend 
on the effectiveness of our efforts to 
gain official cooperation and public 
support. Through public relations 
we must make every effort along this 
line — paticularly here where we 
are performing our services before 
the eyes of such a large proportion 
of the community. 
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CAPE COD BRANCH 
(Continued from page 15) 


“Yes — just. like. our binky, sine 
husband finished the sentence for 
her. “‘I never would have supposed 
such a thing could happen,” he added 
in an awestruck voice. “It’s a mir- 
acle,’ whispered the woman as she 
bent to pat the pup who was on his 
hind legs trying to poke his nose 
through the netting to reach her. 

Later after all arrangements were 
made and agreements signed, they 
drove away with the happy dog be- 
tween them. “‘It’s just as if our Binky 
had come back to us,” they said in 
parting with Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins, 
‘And we just can’t ever thank you 
and your Animal Rescue League 
enough.” 


+ + 


DOGS LOVE IT 


YOU CAN HEAR MY Apion) 
PUPPIES SQUEAL |=.) @us#eee| 
WITH DELIGHT AT | i - | 
WIRTHMORE MEAL; | |2% 
WIRTHMORE MAKES — Rxtgrecery 
DOG PELLETS, TOO} ue) 
APPETIZING, I'LL TELL YOU. 


CHAS. M. COX CO. Est. 1886 
177 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Write for location of your nearest dealer 
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ptuimal Collection Sewice Schedule 
In order that our readers may be entirely aware of our ambulance collection service, 
you will find on this page an explanation of this activity. 


We cover the following towns and communities every day, Monday through Saturday: Allston, Auburn- 
dale, Back Bay, Belmont, Brighton, Brookline, Cambridge, Charlestown, Chelsea, Chestnut Hill, 
Dorchester, East Boston, Everett, Forest Hills, Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Malden, Mattapan, Med- 
ford, Milton, Neponset, Newton, Newton Highlands, Newtonville, Newton Upper Falls, Newton 
Lower Falls, North End (City), Orient Heights, Readville, Roslindale, Roxbury, Somerville, South 
Boston, South End (City), Waban, Watertown, Waverley, West End (City), West Newton, West 
Roxbury. 


The schedule below lists the suburban areas which we service one, two or three days each week. FOR 
THIS SERVICE CALL: HAncock 6-9170 or drop a card to us at 366 Albany Street, Boston 18. 


WMouday “/acwday Weduesrday Thursday Friday 


ALLERTON BURLINGTON ARLINGTON ALLERTON ARLINGTON 
ARLINGTON No. READING ARL. HEIGHTS ATLANTIC ARL. HEIGHTS 
Aru. HEIGHTS READING BEDFORD BRAINTREE CANTON 
ATLANTIC STONEHAM ConcorD CoOHASSET CocHITUATE 
BRAINTREE WILMINGTON DEDHAM Ecypr DEDHAM 
COHASSET WINCHESTER LEXINGTON HincHAM Dover 
DEDHAM WoBuRN MELROSE Hovucus NEck FRAMINGHAM 
Ecypt NEEDHAM Huu GREENWOOD 
GREENWOOD NeEEbD. HEIGHTS KENBURMA HOLBROOK 
HincHAM WALTHAM MonrTCLAIR ISLINGTON 
Houcnus NEcK WELLESLEY NANTASKET LINCOLN 
Huy WELLESLEY HI.ts QuINcY MEDFIELD 
KENBURMA WESTON ScITUATE MELROSE 
MonrTCLAIR SQUANTUM Met. H1cHLANDSs 
MELROSE WEYMOUTH MILLIs 
Me . HicHLanps WOLLASTON NATICK 
NANTASKET NEEDHAM 
NEEDHAM NEEb. HEIGHTS 
NereEb. HEIGHTS Norwoop 
QuINcy PONKAPOG 
ScITUATE RANDOLPH 
SQUANTUM SAXONVILLE 
WAKEFIELD SHARON 
WALTHAM Soutu Natick 
WELLESLEY STONEHAM 
We tts. Hits STOUGHTON 
WESTWOOD STOW 
WEYMOUTH SUDBURY 
WOLLASTON WAKEFIELD 
W ALPOLE 
WALTHAM 
WAYLAND 
WELLESLEY 
WeELts. HILLs 
WESTWOOD 


WINCHESTER 


For the following towns call LYnn 3-6642: Beach Bluff, Beachmont, Beverly, Cliftondale, Gloucester, 
Linden, Lynn, Lynnfield, Marblehead, Middleton, Nahant, Peabody, Revere, Saugus, Swampscott, 
West Peabody. 


We do not pick up dead animals. Call the Department of Sanitation for the city in which you live for 
this service. 
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51 Carver STREET, Boston 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone: HAncock 6-9170 — Nights, Sundays and Holidays: HAncock 6-3736 
A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


President: Carlton E. Buttrick First Vice-President: Roger Ernst 
Secretary: James Jackson, Jr. Asst. Secretary: Miss Mary E. Boutelle 
Treasurer: Robert Baldwin Asst. Treasurer: Philip W. Trumbull 


Vice-Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, Adm. Richard E. Byrd, Mrs. John M. B. Churchill, 
Sr., Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, H. W. Dunning, Mrs. William Endicott, 2d, Miss Anita Harris, Mrs. Charles W. 
Phinney, Dr. J. Walter Schirmer, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: James B. Ames, Robert Baldwin, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Carlton E. Buttrick, John M. B. Churchill, Mrs. 
Rockwell Coffin, Roger Ernst, Miss Sarah Elizabeth Fenno, John Grew, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine 
Hutchins, James Jackson, Jr., Stuart C. Rand, Miss Eleanor Sohier, Miss Elizabeth W. Storer, Miss Helen L. Storer, 
Mrs. Thomas W. Storrow, Philip W. Trumbull, Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


An Out-Patient Clinic is maintained at headquarters. Dr. Malcolm Carsley, Veterinarian-in-Charge. Clinic 
Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m.; Saturday, 9 a.m. to 12 noon. During July and August 
the Clinic will not be open on Saturday. 


Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine Street, 
Dedham, on a farm of twenty-one acres. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made at 
51 Carver Street. 


Ten Motor Ambulances and Twelve Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in number 75,000 
every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 


BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


Boston shelter. he ake ape ee 366 Albany Street Cape Cod 

Dedban. Sats occu a eae Res 246 Pine Street 

East Bostonz.. cea aen es ae ee Police Station No. 7 Rasthative...xo4 Dr. James H. Leach, Fort Hill Road 
South End con cae ron. oe 109 Northampton Street 

West Lynn no ceo scenic Ae 4 Neptune Street North Harwich...... Hilliard Hopkins, Depot Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, send a 
donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued protection of stray, unwanted, sick and 
injured animals. Of every paid-up League membership of $1.00 or more, 50 cents is for a year’s subscription to Our 
FourFrooTeD FrignpDs. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES ot Be. 


Lille eee ote. race ae $100.00 in one payment FORM OF BEQUEST 

SUPNOPIOR nc ee see eo ele 25.00 annually To the ANtMAL Rescuz LEaGue or Boston 
Contributing, cia, dtse 2 <5 - 10.00 annually I give, devise and bequeath the sum of....... 
Active marke Orr ine ee 5.00 annually dollars, and the real estate situated at No........ 
Associate? Sdee eee 4 cons-= 1.00 annually Street, in the city Cor town) of... eee 
JUNG ee tees eee .25 annually a a 


Small-Animal Collection Service: Allston, Arlington, Arlington Hgts., Auburndale, Back Bay, Bedford, Belmont, Brighton, 
Brookline, Burlington, Cambridge, Canton, Charlestown, Chelsea, Chestnut Hill, Cochituate, Concord, Dedham, Dorchester, 
Dover, East Boston, Everett, Forest Hills, Framingham, Greenwood, Hyde Park, Islington, Jamaica Plain, Lexington, Lincoln, 
Malden, Mattapan, Medfield, Medford, Melrose, Melrose Hlds., Milton, Natick, Needham, Needham Hgts., Neponset, Newton, 
Newton Hlds., Newtonville, North End (city), North Reading, Norwood, Orient Hgts., Ponkapog, Randolph, Reading, Read- 
ville, Roslindale, Roxbury, Saxonville, Sharon, Somerville, South Boston, South End (city), South Natick, Stoneham, Stoughton, 
Stow, Sudbury, Waban, Wakefield, Waltham, Watertown, Waverley, Wayland, Wellesley, Wellesley Hills, West End (city), West 
Newton, Weston, West Roxbury, Westwood, Wilmington, Winchester, Woburn. 


South Shore Route: Abington, Allerton, Atlantic, Braintree, Cohasset, Egypt, Hingham, Holbrook, Houghs Neck, Hull, Ken- 
berma, Montclair, Nantasket, Norwell, Quincy, Rockland, Scituate, Squantum, Weymouth, Wollaston. 


North Shore Route: Beach Bluff, Beachmont, Beverly, Cliftondale, Gloucester, Linden, Lynn, Lynnfield, Marblehead, Mid- 
dleton, Nahant, Peabody, Revere, Saugus, Swampscott, West Peabody. 


